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lobale occurred was, aa is usually the case, a negro woman, and the disease was 
referred to the irritation of the lobule by an ear-ring. 

A Case of Multiple Abscess of the Auricle, resulting in partial destruction 
of the cartilage, developed from a middle and eitemel otitis, and somewhat 
resembling an otharmatoma, is reported by Dr. 0. D. Ponaaor of New York. 
The abscesses were thought to be the result of a perichondritis developed by 
an extension of inflammation aloug the meatus from the tympanum The car¬ 
tilage entirely disappeared from the region of the abscess, leaving only integu. 
ment and connective tissue in its walls. 

Dr. Pomeboy also reports A Case of Otitis Media Hemorrhagica. The attack 
of otitis was acute, coming on with chill, fever, and violent pain. The mem¬ 
brane was excessively distended with blood, which flowed out freely when the 
membrane was punctured. The patient made an excellent recovery. There 
was no kidney or brain disease. 

The Early Treatment of Ear Diseases is the subject of some remarks by 
Dr. Roosa, of New York. He thinks that otologists have given an undue 
amount of attention to the more chronic and intractable diseases of the ear in 
proportion to that paid to acute and curable affections, and that “our mission 
is now to teach the profession and the public that acute cases of aural disease 
are peculiarly susceptible to treatment, and that our hope for the prevention 
of chronic diseases lies in the early treatment of the very earliest stages of 
affections of the ear.” b 


Though this latter assertion may have something the appearance of an ah. 
surdly obvious truism, no one who is much occupied with the treatment of 
aural disease will feel that this simple lesson con be too often repeated or too 
strongly urged. Many able and conscientious practitioners who would be the 
lust to al ow a destrncUve inflammation oC the eye to progress for months 
unopposed, except, perhaps, by a feeble protest or warm water, glycerine or 
olive oil, to hopeless dtsorganixation, Btill strangely adopt exactly that plan in 
the treatment of the acute aural diseases that come under their care. This is 
particularly the case when the affection of the ear occurs in the course of some 
general disease whose gravity obscures the importance or the complication 
Dr Roosa also contributes A Case of Purulent Infection (pleuropneumonia) 
resulting from Suppuration in the Middle Ear, and a report or Experiments 
concerning the Effects of Quinia upon the Ear. These experiments were 
three in number, and referred to the immediate effect of the drug upon the ear 
The first has already been fully published by Dr. Hammond, who was himself 
the subject Of the experiment, in the Psychological and Medico-Legal Journal, 
October, 18i4. The other two confirmed the result of Dr. Hammond's experi¬ 
ment—that the effects of quinia upon the ear are due to congestion. 


G. 0. H. 


Aar. \X\U.—A Manual of General Pathology. For the nse of Students and 
Genera Practitioners of Medicine. By Ehnst Waoicbr, M.D., Professor of 
General Pathology and Pathological Anatomy in the University of Leipxig. 

ranslated from the Sixth German Edition by Jons- Van Dutn, A.M M D 
1876E* M D- 8vo ' pp ' 728 ' New Tork: William Wood & Co." 

I us first edition of this really great work appeared in Germany in 1862, and 
was the joint labour of Wagner and Uhle, though- the latter's share was a 
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posthamoas one, he haviug died before its appearance. A new edition became 
necessary every two or three years, owing to the rapid strides in pathology; 
and finally this sixth edition presents itself, augmented in almost every chap¬ 
ter, very voluminous, and a monument of pains-taking, careful observation, 
great patience, clear perception, and encyclopedic knowledge—a type of a 
class of scientific work which we look for almost in vain out of Germany. This 
is really the first time that a complete description of the state of general 
pathology, now current, has been presented to the English-speaking part of the 
profession. The views now held by progressive investigators in this branch of 
medical science are given in a marvellous mass of well-arranged and carefully 
digested facts, embracing all departments of pathology, and furnishing minute 
and detailed information on every subject pertaining to the morbid state and 
disease in all its protean forms. Wagner’s systematic arrangement and skill 
in classification are admirable, particularly in elucidating the bearings of facts 
npon the processes of disease. 

The work is divided into four parts, of which the third and fourth occupy by 
far the larger part of the volume. 

Part first treats of general nosology, in which is considered the nature and 
extension of disease, its symptoms, diagnosis, prognosis, course, and termina¬ 
tion in recovery or death. The definition of death will give an example of the 
occasional conciseness of Wagner’s language. He defines it as “ the suspen¬ 
sion of tissue metamorphosis, and its characteristic symptom is the cessation 
of the functions.” The first part occupies thirty-six closely printed pages. 

Part second treats of general etiology, subdivided into internal and exter¬ 
nal causes. Under the first arc included inheritance, age, sex, constitution, 
habit, or temperament. The distinction between congenital and inherited dis¬ 
eases is well made. External causes include atmospheric influences, the soil, 
the climate, dwellings, clothing and bedding, food and drink, occupation, pro¬ 
fession, and other social conditions; and parasites, subdivided into animal and 
vegetable. Wagner calls attention, among other facta in atmospheric in¬ 
fluences, to the relation that the quantity of oxygen in the air, and the loss of 
perspirable material, bear to the rarefaction of the air. The phenomena of 
“ taking cold,’’ with the modern explanation, are given in detail. 

The relations of the undergrouod-wuter and stratum-water to health and dis¬ 
ease are fully considered; and also the soil’s modification of atmospheric 
pressure ; of the temperature, purity, dampness, and movements of the air, 
and its influence on the nature of food. The effects of clothing and bedding on 
the bodily heat and its radiation arc discussed; and also the importance to 
health of a stratum of air inclosed between the skin and the clothing. The 
more the air of a tissue is displaced by water, the less it can keep us warm— 
hence the susceptibility to dampness and catching cold in wet clothing. 

The 8nbject of parasites, vegetable and animal, including all the varieties of 
coccn8 and bacterium, is considered very folly, particular attention being de¬ 
voted to the subject of fungi as excitors of fermentation and putrefaction, and 
as causes of contagions and other diseases. This is, perhaps, the most impor¬ 
tant medical question of the present age, and one which is staring us in tho 
face at every turn. Wagner here gives us a very elaborate account, condensed 
from the views of all the modern authorities, in which the description of the 
organization and development of the fangi is very complete. Under this head 
we have a brier, though interesting account of gangrene of the spleen. The 
closing pages of the second part are devoted to the discussion of contagiums 
and miasms, in which the subject of epidemics is reviewed with care in all its 
phases. Among the various theories of the infecting agent in contagious dis- 
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eaece. Wagner regards the so-called parasitic theory as the most probable, yet 
admits that in certain especially contagions diseases, the vehicle of the ccnta- 
ginm is known, for they can be propagated by inoculation. The varioos con¬ 
tagions diseases are briefly discussed with reference-to the manner in which the 
contagium is carried and received, in what stage of the disease it is generated 
ils incubation and inoculation. This part also has twenty-two pages of matter 
on all the animal parasites, including the arthropods. 

Part third is the most extensive one in the book, covering nearly fonr 
hundred pages, and treats of general pathological anatomy and physiology 
it is divided into three sections: 1st Local Disturbances of the Circulation • 
2d. Inflammation; 3d. General Disturbances of Nutrition ; and each of these is’ 
subdivided into a number of smaller sections. Under the head of local dis¬ 
turbances of the circulation, we find anemia, hyperemia active and passive 
thrombosis and embolism, hemorrhage and dropsy. In these sub-sections the 
normal physiology of the body, especially of the blood and lymph, the influence 
or nerve-distnbution upon circulation and secretion, the nature nnd properties 
of the white blood-globules, and the manner or formation or fibrin are all de 
scribed with a fulness which leaves nothing to be desired, though often the 
style is very much involved. Though all this occupies a great deal of space 
yet it cannot be dispensed with, if we wish to have a clear comprehension of 
the local disturbances in the circulation, and of the etiology and nature of 
inflammation. The subject of thrombus, in its causation, organization, destiny 
and results, is very carefully discussed; but the mode of organization is still 
left open, as the views held concerning it are very much divided 

The section on embolism is particularly good in regard to the effects 
ascribed to emboli, gangrene, hemorrhage, or metastatic abscesses. The ques¬ 
tion or specific poison as a coutagium again appears in these sections on 
* thrombus and embolism. 


Fifty pages are given to a consideration of Inflammation in the widest sense 
beginning with a definition-to which, however, as to all other definitions of 
this subject, valid objections may be raised. 'The influence of the nerves opon 
the origin of inflammation iB given somewhat briefly; but we have a very Tull 
discussion of the origin of pus-corpuscles, and their relation to the white blood- 
corpuscles. There is also a very complete and exbanstive abstract or the 
various theories of inflammation which have held or are still bolding sway 
As the subject of diphtheritic exudation is reached, the author again brings 
forward the question of septic poisoning and a specific contagium; and it also- 
appears under the head of Gangrene. It is easy to see from the numberless 
references and abstracts how important a part this question of fungi, whatever 
they may be, plays in modem scientific medicine. Wagner makes three classi¬ 
fications of inflammations: 1st. An etiological division ; 2d. A classification 
according to the preponderance of some one of their elementary phenomena 
such as congestive, exudative, productive, or degenerative; and, 3d. A classifll 
cation with respect to their character. 

The third division of part third, or the general disturbances or nutrition is 
subdivided into three sections: 1st. Imperfect nutrition or retrograde me’lu. 
morphosis or atrophy; 2d. Gangrene; and, 3d. Progressive metamorphosis 
or hypertrophy, and tomours. Under the first of these heads wo find classified 
the various degenerations, albuminous, fatty, pigmentary, calcareous, amyloid, 
and colloid, aod a few words to mucous metamorphosis, as distinct from colloid 
which is more correct than to regard it us a form of colloid degeneration, os' 
loo many pathologists are in the habit of doing. 

In the mb.scctiou of progressive metamorphosis, including tumours, we find. 
No. CXLIII— July 1876. Id 
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a most admirable and fall description of the new formation of pathological 
cells, with cell division and endogenous cell-formation, and the transformation 
of one tissue into another. The classification of new growths given by Wagner 
is histological mainly, bat at the same time he does not disdain assistance from 
etiology and clinical observation. He presents fifteen varieties of new forma¬ 
tion, according to the tissue involved, with a mass of information extending 
through one hundred and fifty pages, in which we are at a loss which to admire 
most, the wonderful faculty of sifting and arranging facts, or the great patience 
displayed in wading through the immense literature of the subject. 

The different varieties of tumours are classified and described in accordance 
with Virchow’s plan as given in his work on morbid growths. As a specimen 
of the kind of work to be expected all through the book, we would refer the 
reader to the article on the “ New Formation of Osseous Tissue,” including the 
regeneration of bone, and to the very full article on “Tubercle.” The author 
still makeB use of the term " cancer,” which is perhaps scarcely to be avoided, 
but with limitations end discrimination. His definition of the term is an 
extensive one and somewhat complex, but both clinical and anatomical. 

Fart fourth treats of the pathology of the blood, subdivided into eighteen 
heads. These include amentia, changes in the amount of the various constitu¬ 
ents of the blood, solid and fluid, with leucocythemia, jaundice, anemia, 
diabetes, and the more rant varieties of dyscrasiie, such as melanatmia, aceton- 
icmia, and bydrothionmmia. The probable development of the red blood- 
globules is very clearly stated. 

Considerable attention is bestowed upon the phenomena induced by suffoca¬ 
tion. The section on pus-poisoning is subdivided into—1st, Septicaemia; 
2 d, Embolic pyaemia, in its restricted meaning; and 3d, Puerperal fever; and 
is a very lucid presentation of the recognized theory of pyemia. The author 
believes, as do many pathologists at the present day, that septicemia and 
pyemia owe their origin to two different vegetable parasites; the first, to rod- 
bacteria; the second, to globular bacteria, which act either directly or by 
generating some noxions substance. 

The section on fever is by Prof. Thomas, and is probably the most complete 
account of the subject which can be found in any work. It is subdivided into 
three sections, one on the symptoms of fever, one on the regulation of animal 
heat, and one is a sketch of the recent theories of fever. Under the first head 
we find considered normal and morbid temperatures, types of fever, a considera¬ 
tion of the pulse and respiration, and state of the urine. In the section on the 
regulation of animal beat, the author hus given a very interesting account of 
the relation between metamorphosis and beat, and of the influence or the 
nervous system on the latter. 

Finally, sections on marasmus and the hemorrhagic diathesis close the 
volume. 

The work of the translators has beea well done, though lacking in smooth¬ 
ness, and in many places containing long-involved sentences. Yet it should be 
remembered that the style of the original is one of the most intricate in all 
modern German medical literature, and the translators have done well in 
endeavouring to present the subject as concisely and clearly as possible. Their 
work is to be commended, but not more so than their patience in completing 
what must have been a laborious task. A double index of authors and subjects 
will be found a great aid in consulting the book. 

We would most earnestly commend this work to all students and practitioners 
who are heartily desirous of perfecting themselves in a knowledge of pathology, 
as by far the most valuable work on the subject that has yet appeared. The 
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information furnished by the book is not solely the reBolt of Prof Warner's 
own observation, but has been derived from a very large number of sources, as 
is shown by the very copious bibliography which heads each chapter, and the 
many references which appear all through the volume. C. S. B 


^An Introduction to Pathology and iforhid Anatomy. By T. 
Henry Gaara M.D. Lond. Second American from the Third Revised and 
Enlarged English Edition. 8vo. pp. 316. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea, 

This second edition is considerably more than a reprint both in bulk and in 
increased value. When the 6rst edition made its appearance five years ago 
we had no satisfactory work on elementary pathology in the English language, 
and were therefore very glad to see this work of Dr. Green’s; and in reading 
now this later edition, we see no reason to recall onr former good opinion but 
on the contrary, to reiterate and enforce it. The book has been very materially 
altered and enlarged, and a number of the illustrations in the first edition have 
been withdrawn, and much better ones substituted. The arrangement of the 
chapters has been altered, and, we think, for the better, and considerable 
augmentations made to most of them. The chapter on « Tissue Changes in 
Pyrexia IS new, and Ihe description of the “ Pathology or Pulmonary Em- 
physema has been entirely remodelled. The presentation of the cell-doctrine 
with the anatomy and physiology of cells, is clear and concise, and yet full 
enough for all purposes. Dr. Green is fully alive to every advance made in 
inflammation^ ^ q ° lte “ f “ U ”° Uce ° f Cohnl,eim ’ s later observations on 

The chapters on fatty degeneration are very able, and much improved by the 
new Irght thrown on rls pathology by the researches or Voit and Baner The 
distinction between " fatty metamorphosis " and “ fatty infiltration " is very 

iToJTtteZtt* * We “ eIe ” Pliflei: " lhe ac ““ nt ° f fa “7 degenfr 

In the chapters on “Tumours or New Formations ” we think Dr. Green errs 
10 bC “ a histological definition, which in its 

divisions is confusing, in the present state of our knowledge of the subject 

.hflueT”' i°, C i ln l0 timii the P™b.bility of the so-called '■ spermatic 
influence or the primary tumour on the secondary tumour through the cells 
or minute particles transmitted from the primary tumour 

Rv2ck‘ :ha H Pt n r n 0 °n i ° flamm ' ,Uo ? “ T,ry clear “ d **"• ‘be latest views of 

frereU in ,h 10 the part pl, J ed by ‘be ™lls or the blood- 

vessels in the process. 

is vere a Zd n ‘ °I t ^-rslpsthology of tubercle and of acute tuberculosis 
is very good, and abreast with the latest investigations. 

Reverting again to the subject of inflammation, the part played by the 

onne J t r lbe C °" neCUTe tUSOe C0rpU8C,e3 "!«•«•£ 5 inflamm.tfon of 
" m ° !t 6,7 eIpUined ia ‘be Hgbt of the most recent 

is f rba P» ™er ‘b»o hi, generation in not attempting to draw 
~ * „ r hl “ 0l ° CT ° f cronp and tha ‘ ° r diphtheria, but tuT 

'rK err0r ’ U certlunl y one 0D ^B^t side. 

The sections on croupous, catarrhal, and interstitial pneumonia are very 


